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Childs as secretary. Copies of Mr. Child's article in the Outlook, and of 
other pamphlets and leaflets, were sent to selected lists of persons, 
and each of these persons was asked, in case he approved the principle 
of the short ballot, to sign and return an enclosed card. At the time of 
the first annual banquet of the organization, held at Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on January 21st, 1910, only about three hundred persons had 
written to the secretary and enrolled themselves as short ballot advo- 
cates. At present writing the number of short ballot advocates in all 
parts of the country is nearly eleven thousand. 

In April, 1910, after several hundred short ballot advocates had been 
secured in New York State, the New York Short Ballot Organization 
was formed. The purpose of the national organization is purely educa- 
tional, and it does not attempt to suggest how the short ballot principle 
may best be applied in any particular State, county or city. The purpose 
of the New York State organization, on the other hand, and of the other 
State organizations which, it is hoped, will soon be formed, is to study 
local conditions, devise applications of the short ballot principle to meet 
these conditions and procure the adoption of statutory and constitu- 
tional amendments. Representatives of the national organization 
visited Ohio last summer with a view to the formation of an Ohio short 
ballot organization, and steps in this direction have also been taken in 
California, as shown by the letter above quoted. 

The reforms sought to be secured by the National and State Short 
Ballot Organizations are far-reaching and fundamental, and it will un- 
doubtedly be some time before any complete accomplishment of these 
reforms can be hoped for. As is shown by the record above outlined, 
however, the increase of popular understanding of the principle of the 
short ballot, and of popular support for the movement, has been ex- 
tremely encouraging, and a substantial beginning in the way of consti- 
tutional amendment and legislation may be expected at no very dis- 
tant day. The phrase "short ballot" is already familiar in all parts 
of the country, and is constantly referred to as denoting one of the 
principal issues in current American politics. Arthur Ltjdington. 

Tax Legislation of 1910. During the past year, regular legislative 
sessions have been held in Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina and Virginia. Extraordinary sessions were held in 
Illinois, Montana, New York, Oklahoma and Texas. The Montana 
session lasted but a day, and was called merely to pass some appropria 
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tion acts. The Texas session was summoned merely to amend the fire 
insurance law, and it was not expected that other legislation would 
result. An account of the session in Texas is not accessible at this 
writing, nor are reports of the legislation in Louisiana, Georgia, or South 
Carolina. The examination of the laws passed by the other States, 
however, is sufficient to make plain how diverse are the legislative 
activities, and how varied the views on the subject of taxation. 

It is rather difficult to determine at present whether or not the Federal 
Income Tax amendment is meeting with favor. On the whole, the ten- 
dency is averse to its adoption. In New York and Massachusetts 
this year a resolution in its favor met defeat in one house after passing 
the other. Only in Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, Illinois, 
South Carolina and Mississippi was the amendment formally approved. 
With Alabama, which unanimously passed a resolution in favor of the 
amendment, a year ago, there are now eight States which have given 
their votes for the proposition. This is not many, in comparison with 
the thirty-six which must approve before the Amendment becomes in- 
corporated into the Constitution. 

Massachusetts was no more willing to liberalize its State constitution 
on the subject of taxation than it was to vest the Federal government with 
the power of levying an income tax. The legislature defeated this year 
a proposition for an amendment which would permit a classification 
of property for the purposes of taxation. The plan was suggested a year 
ago, when the Supreme Court of that State had declared unconstitutional 
the so-called "three-mill tax" which had been proposed by the able tax 
commission of 1907 as a partial solution of the difficulties of the personal 
property tax. The legislature of 1909 adopted the amendment. By 
the terms of the Massachusetts constitution, the proposition must 
again come before the next succeeding legislature, before it can be 
submitted to the people. The legislature of this year was chiefly 
induced to reject the amendment by the report of a special tax com- 
mission of three members, which characterized the amendment as liable 
to open the way to discrimination and injustice. 

As might be expected, New York leads in the number of tax laws 
passed this year. The most important of these laws is the amendment 
to the inheritance tax, which passed at the special session in July, after 
the governor had vetoed the measure adopted at the regular session. 
The law which has been superseded based the tax on the size of the est- 
ate, and divided inheritors into two classes — direct heirs, who were taxed 
1 per cent on the whole when the amount of the inheritance passing to 
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this class was $10,000 or more; collaterals and strangers, who were taxed 
5 per cent when the amount of the inheritance exceeded five hundred 
dollars. The new law fixes the tax by the amount of each individual 
inheritance. The rates and exemptions are as follows: parents, widows 
and minor children are exempt on $5,000 of their portion, are taxed 1 
per cent on the remainder up to $25,000, 2 per cent on the excess over 
$25,000 and up to $100,000, 3 per cent on the excess over $100,000 and 
up to $500,000, 4 per cent on the excess over $500,000 and up to a 
million dollars, and 5 per cent on the rest of their portion. Adult 
children, brothers, sisters, sons' wives or widows, daughters' husbands, 
adopted children, and lineal descendants are subject to the same rates 
except that the exempt part of their portion is but $500 each. All other 
inheritors (except religious, educational and charitable institutions which 
are exempt entirely) are exempt $100 on each legacy, and taxed five times 
the corresponding rates applicable to the other class on the remainder, so 
that a stranger receiving a legacy of two million dollars would pay twenty 
five per cent on one million dollars of the amount. As in the old law 
the tax applies to most property of non-residents, including shares in 
New York corporations, even though the evidences of ownership are 
outside the State. There is no such admirable reciprocal clause as Con- 
necticut, Vermont, Maine, and a few other jurisdictions have adopted, 
for the prevention of double taxation by different sovereignties. 

Other changes in the tax laws of New York permit the owner of a 
single bond secured by a mortgage of land in the State which was re- 
corded prior to the mortgage recording act, to secure exemption from 
taxation of the bond as personal property by paying the mortgage record- 
ing tax fee of five mills on each dollar of the bond. Hitherto the exemp- 
tion could only be secured by the payment of the tax on all the out- 
standing bonds in an issue, and such payment was practically impossible. 
The exemption of automobiles from taxation as personal property is 
one of the important features of the revised automobile law. The mini- 
mum corporation organization fee has been increased to five dollars. 

The governor vetoed what would have been a vicious act : a measure 
granting permission to omit from the tax-roll land scheduled as of "no 
value." 

By creating a permanent tax commission, Ohio has this year joined 
in a movement, inaugurated a few years ago by some of its neighboring 
States, which has won the general support of both practical men and 
theorists. By centralizing their tax systems, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and West Virginia, to select a few examples from many 
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which might be quoted, have increased the revenue at the same time 
that they have equalized the burden. The Ohio law is most elaborate 
in its provisions and seems to embody the most effective terms of 
the acts which serve as its model. The commission has three members, 
appointed by the governor, and removable for cause, serving for some- 
what extended terms of office, and granted salaries commensurate with 
their responsibilities. The commission is vested with the power of 
valuing railroads and other public utility companies and of apportion- 
ing the value for local taxation, while it estimates also the gross receipts 
taxes due to the State from these corporations. The supervisory powers 
over local taxation are liberal but minute. The commission may per- 
mit local boards to correct errors, may remit illegal local taxes, may 
increase or decrease by a percentage the valuations in any locality, may 
order re-assessments by its own agents of all the property in a given 
locality, and may lower or increase the valuation of any real estate or 
personal property. The usual powers of summoning witnesses and com- 
pelling the production of papers and other evidence are of course speci- 
fied in the law. 

That Ohio expects an increase in the valuation of property for taxa- 
tion, and that the State wishes to obviate the evils of increased expendi- 
tures which under such circumstances resulted in Michigan and else- 
where, is shown by a law limiting the tax rates, which follows the model 
of the West Virginia act of four years ago. In any one district, the rate is 
not to exceed ten mills on a dollar (ten cents on a hundred dollars) for 
all purposes, unless that amount does not yield a revenue equal to the 
aggregate raised in 1909, plus a 6 per cent increase for 1910, 9 per cent 
in 1912, and 12 per cent thereafter. The debt limit is fixed at 2§ per 
cent. 

Oklahoma has three noteworthy tax acts. The most novel of these 
classifies railroads in accordance with the percentage of operating 
expenses to gross receipts, and requires a State tax varying from .01225 
to .016875 on valuations and a county tax of from .004625 to .0375, 
according as this percentage ranges from less than 60 per cent up to 
90 per cent. Side tracks, depots, and similar property are to be locally 
taxed like privately owned real estate. The same State changes in 
some particulars the State gross receipts taxes on public service, mining 
and oil-producing companies. The third measure imposes a license tax 
on all private business corporations except insurance and banking com- 
panies, amounting to fifty cents per $1000 of capital for domestic cor- 
porations and one dollar per $1000 for that proportion of the capital of 
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foreign corporations which is employed in Oklahoma except in a business 
paying income or gross receipts taxes on its own account. 

Virginia changes the basis of State taxes on telephone companies from 
a rate by the instrument to a rate depending on gross receipts. Com- 
panies with receipts less than $50,000, with less than 400 miles of wire, 
and with stock independently owned, pay 1 per cent of their gross 
receipts; other companies pay 1 per cent on receipts up to $50,000 and 2 
per cent on the excess, and two dollars per mile of line in the State. The 
rate of taxation on insurance companies is raised (with some exceptions) 
from lj per cent to If per cent for fire, marine and accident companies, 
and from 1 per cent to Ittt per cent for life, health and livestock com- 
panies. The rate on express companies is put at six dollars a mile for 
all mileage within the State, instead of flat rates ranging from $250 to 
$2750. Water, gas, electric heat, light and power companies are all 
made subject to a gross receipts tax of 1 per cent. 

Virginia is the only State this year to appoint a special tax commission 
for the examination of the existing tax system, although in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Illinois commissions created by the 
legislatures of 1909 have been at work during the year. The commission 
is composed of the governor, speaker, president of the senate, chairmen 
of finance committees of both houses, chairman of the State finance com- 
mission, and an expert, who is appointed by the others, and is the only 
salaried official. The commission is instructed particularly to investi- 
gate the segregation of State from local taxation, — a reform along whose 
road Virginia has already journeyed further than most of the Southern 
States. Doubtless the commission will make many valuable suggestions 
as commissions in other States have done, and the legislature, in the 
usual way, will disregard the chief recommendations, and alter the others 
into unrecognizable shape. 

Two changes in the Massachusetts corporation taxes are simple, but 
are the result of the efforts of reformers for several years. One distri- 
butes the State tax on resident shares to the community where the 
industry is located, if in the State, instead of to the home community 
of the share-holder. The rich residential cities have for many years 
drained from the State a stipend which was ultimately contributed 
by the factory cities. The other enactment requires trust companies 
to pay taxes on personal property of which they are trustees, not at the 
low savings-bank rate of tax, but at the average rate of property taxa- 
tion throughout the State. The discriminations of the previous system 
are obvious. 
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It is regretable that the only changes this year in the much-maligned 
general property tax are but matters of detail and administration. Massa- 
chusetts permits its tax commissioner to recommend a revision of the 
taxed valuation of undervalued property, which is to become operative 
if accepted by the local officials, but is subject to court revision. The 
same State permits the State to reimburse municipalities for the loss of 
taxes by the occupation of land by public institutions — a step whose 
wisdom is doubtful, since it is another case of the payment of State 
rebates to certain favored localities. Maryland provides for an entire 
revaluation of the taxable property of the State except in two counties 
and the city of Baltimore. Virginia requires separate valuations of 
timber owned otherwise than by the owner of the land. New Jersey 
taxes land used for the protection of a water supply at its value irrespec- 
tive of buildings and improvements. Mississippi exempts from taxa- 
tion for five years from the time of their construction all permanent 
factories located within its borders. 

After examining the mass of legislation which was put forth by the 
comparative few legislatures which met this year, and after noting how 
few of the acts on the subject of taxation show any real attempt to grap- 
ple with the difficult problems of the method of obtaining revenue, 
one is more than ever convinced of a lack of well-educated public opinion 
and of the need of conferences such as that of the International Tax 
Association to formulate and direct the needed reforms. 

Clement F. Robinson. 

Weights and Measures. While those, who are interested in forecast- 
ing to some degree the principal subjects to be considered in the various 
State legislatures which will meet in 1911, are expecting action in many 
of the States, particularly Indiana, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
Texas, on the question of weights and measures, a bill is already pend- 
ing before the United States Congress, known as the "Net Weight and 
Net Measure Bill." This bill, if it becomes a law, will provide for the mark- 
ing or labeling of food containers, by manufacturers or persons offering 
the same for sale, so as to show the net weight or net measure of the 
contents thereof, according to the United States standards of uniform 
weights and measures. 

The United States bureau of standards, which has been largely 
instrumental in keeping the matter of weights and measures agitated, 
in calling the first conference on the weights and measures of the United 
States, gave as the purposes of such a meeting, "to bring about uniformity 



